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THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE.— Conducted by the Students 
of Yale University. This ma^zine, established February, 1836, besides 
being the oldest college periodical, is the oldest extant literary monthly 
in America; entering upon its Eighty-second Volume with the number 
for October, 1916. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen 
by each successive Senior Gass. from the members of that Class. It thus 
may be fairly said to represent in its general articles the average literary 
culture of the University. In the Memorabilia it is intended to make a 
complete record of the current events of college life; in the Book Notices 
and Editor's Table, contemporary publications and exchanges receive 



Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from students of all 
departments, and m^ be sent through the Post Office, or left at the office 
of the Magazine in Osbocn Hall. They are due the 1st of the month. If 
rejected, they will be returned to their writers, whose names will not be 
known outside the Editorial Board. The Editors may always be found in 
the office, on the 6rst Monday evening after the announcement of contents, 
where they will return rejected manuscript and, if desired, discuss it with 
the contributors. A Gold Medal of the value of Twenty-five Dollars, for 
the best written Essay, is ofiered for the competttion of all undergraduate s, 
at the beginning of each academic year. 

The M^azine is issued 'on the "20th day of each month from October 
to June, inclusive ; nine numbers form the annual volume, comprising at 
least 360 pages. The price is (3.00 per volume, 3a cents per single number. 
All subscriptions must be paid in advance, directly to the Business Manager 
or his authorized agents, who alone can give receii>ts therefor. Upon the 
day of publication the Magazine is promptly mailed to all subscribers. 
Single numbers are on sale at the Cooperative Store and book stores. Back 
numbers and volumes can be obtained from the Business Manager. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted. The character 
and large circulation of the Magazine render it a desirable medium for 
alt who would like to secure the patronage of Yale students. 

Ail communications with regard to the Editokial Management of the 
periodical must be addressed to Alfked Raymond Belunger, Chairman. 
Communications with regard to the Business Management, to Jambs 
Reep Sanderson, Business Manager. Both should be sent care of The 
Yale Literaky Magazine, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
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CHI DELTA THETA ONCE MORE. 

"Lastly, toward Chi Delta Thela, of which I feel at liberty to 
tpeak more freely, we may turely look with hope. Some form of 
active life it assured for it and from its character tiie may look 
with confidence for some expression of the spirit, and a more or 
I less full development of the plan, of the yet immaterial University 

T FEEL safe in saying that at no other college in the country 
■'• could a local society remain dormant for a period of over 
seventy years and still carry with k the amount of prestige 
which has clung to Chi Delta Theta. But in this haven of 
idealistic traditions the famous literary society has kept on 
existing in name while in reality it decayed from the inside and 
shrivelled into nothingness. And had it not been for the ideals 
of the society, even that name might have shrunk until it meant 
nothing more than the stereotyped engraving on the face of the 
Lit. triangle. At times those ideals have urged enthusiasts to 
revive the old organization, but as attempt after attempt started 
gloriously only to dissolve again in a short time, even idealists 
became di^eartened. 

Wearers of the Lit. triangle look back with a great deal of 
pride to the date of the founding of their literary society. It 
came into existence at the time when Timothy Dwight, the 
elder, was giving his life and energy to the College, and when 
Day, Silliman and Kingsley were shaping the future course of 
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Yale, The founder of the club was James Luce Kingsley, 
professor of the Latin language in Yale from 1805 to 1852. 
His purpose was to "systematize a nucleus of literary interest 
and work in Yale which should broaden into a something for 
which we have no name more apt than that stock and hackneyed 
phrase, 'literary atmosphere'." The society, under the impulse 
which newness always lends, flourished for a number of years. 
In 1831 it was a body of twenty active members; but in 1837 
interest in it had dwindled away, for a member of that year 
writes that "very little was done at the meetings." But, as an 
editor of the Class of 1889 ^rewdly remarked, this was prob- 
ably due to the fact that the Lit. was founded the previous 
year, and, although the society of Chi Delta Theta still re- 
mained its spirit had passed over to the Lit. In 1845 the 
society formally disbanded. It was revived in 1887, died out, 
came to the front again in 1889 under the name of the Con- 
versational Club, and from then on sank ingloriously out of 
sight. But enougli of this past history. 

Last year's Lit. Chairman, while searching through some old 
volumes in the Library, came across a portion of an old con- 
stitution of the society. He saw a place for Chi Delta Theta in 
the Yale of to-day, and under his guidance the club was re- 
established. Were we to look at past attempts we would be 
forced to smile at this new spasm, as it were, but wlien we con- 
sider what the society stands for we see the need of it in Yale 
literary life, and for this reason we feel that its existence from 
now on is assured. 

Although Yale has always borne the reputation of being 
democratic, that democracy has been in the terms of the social 
rather than the field of efforts. Men have formed into groups 
because their social life was harmonious rather than because 
they had ambitions in common. Ambitions they always have 
had, but they have carried the fruits of their toil to a social 
duty rather than to the patron divinity of their particular 
endeavors. Although the literary men have more or less as- 
sociated with one another they have not necessarily been bound 
together by the close ties of a club. Thus they have not been 
able to meet regularly and devote whole hours to what is a 
congenial subject to them all. In the personal touches which 
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men give and take in a club their best points are brought out 
As a result of not being banded the literary men of Yale have 
been deprived of a great privilege. 

Now in literary clubs men who otherwise might not be 
socially agreeable are brought together in such a way that they 
do become of interest to one another. Think of the famous 
cliri) over which Dr. Johnson presided. Goldsmith was eagerly 
taken in because in literature he was one of them, but had the 
club been formed for purely social purposes he would un- 
doubtedly have received more than one blackball. In that 
literary atmosphere, though, I repeat, he was a valuable 
companion. 

In spite of the fact that most endeavors at Yale have their 
social reward (and that reward is eagerly coveted), many men 
would be content to have their victories carry fhem further in 
the particular field in which they are gained. While the ma- 
jority of such efforts have merged into the Junior Fraternities 
and Senior Societies as ultimate goals, the initial impetus in 
literature, in athletics, in business managerships, has been 
chewed off. Those who wi'shed to breathe any but a social 
atmosphere have been denied air. It is here that Chi Delta 
Theta steps in as a boon to men of literary tastes. 

To be successful a club must rest upon the principle of ex- 
clusion. That exclusion should, however, be not only popular 
but logical. For a literary club to exclude, because of social 
inaptitude, any prospective member, would bring only discredit 
upon itself. Exclusion should rest on merit in this case. And 
so it does. In having a set standard for admission Chi Delta 
Theta not only weeds out all not deeply interested in writing, 
but also those not capable of writing with moderate facility. 
In being denied membership a man has himself alone to blame. 

Again, the society bases its exclusiveness not on numbers 
but on ability. It takes not a certain number of men from each 
class, nor a certain proportion, but all who pass fixed require- 
ments. In this manner it resembles Phi Beta Kappa. But 
whereas the latter confines itself to the broad field of studies 
in general, the former narrows itself to one particular branch 
of scholastic activities- This singleness of purpose admits of 
more natural congeniality than that enjoyed by' Hii Beta 
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Kappa, which, I have no doubt, will always remain more of an 
honor than a pleasure. 

Those who "go in" for literature with bombastic declarations 
of their learning must needs do more to gain admission to Chi 
Delta Theta. The ambitin to work hard is afforded them, and 
if they scoff at the opportunity no amount of "good fellow- 
^ip" can take its place to pull them in (even at the last 
minute). In order to enjoy the fortnightly dinners and dis- 
cussions of the club a man must show his desire of becoming a 
member in substantial terms. The weeding out is done on 
fair, logical grounds, grounds such as should delight the heart 
of every Yale man. For who among us loves not the honor 
won above the honor given ? 

The present meetings of this revived society have shown not 
only a social congeniality among its members (which was 
hoped for), but also a live literary and cultural interest on the 
part of all (which was necessary before the club could be re- 
formed). From its present success let us augur for it the rosy 
future due it. For Chi Delta Theta fills a much-needed position 
in both literary and democratic Yale. 

Percival Gray Hart. 
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THE LOVER IN HELL. 

Eternally the choking steam goes up, 
From the black pools of seething oil ... . 

How merry 
Those little devils are ! They've stolen the pitchfork 
From Bel there, as he slept. . . . LocJc ! — oh look, look ! 
They've got at Nero ! Oh, it isn't fair ! 
Lord, how he squeals ! Stop it ... . It's, well — indecent ! 
But funny ! Sec, Bel's waked. They'll catch it i 

, , .Eternally that stifling reek arises. 

Blotting the dome with smoky, terrible towers, 

Black, strangling trees whispering obscene things 

Amongst their branches, clutdiing with maimed hands. 

Or oozing slowly like blind tentacles 

Up to the gates ; higher than that heaped brick 

Man piled to smite the sun. And all around 

Are devils. One can laugh. . . .but that hunched shape 

The face one stone, like those Assyrian kings' 

One sees in carvings, watching men flayed red 

Horribly laughable in leaps and writhes; 

That face — utterly evil, clouded round 

With evil like a smoke — it turns smiles sour ! 

. . .And Nero there, the flabby cheeks astrain 

And sweating agony . . . long agony ... 

Imperi^able, unappeasable 

For evei". . .well. . .it droops the mouth. Till I 

Look up. 

There's one blue patch no smoke dares touch. 
Sky, clear, ineffable, alive with light, 
Always the same. . . . 

Before, I never knew 
Rest and green peace. 

She stands there in the sun. 
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It seems so quaint sJie should have long, gold wings. 

I never have got used — folded across 

Her breast, or fluttering with fierce, pure light, 

Like shaken steel. Her crown, too. Well, it's queer 1 

And then she never cared much for the harp 

On earth. Here, though 

She is all peace, all quiet, 
All passionate desires, the eloquent thunder 
Of new, glad suns, shouting aloud for joy, 
Over fresh worlds and clean, trampling the air 
Like stooping hawks, to the long wind of horns, 

Flung frwn the bastions of Eternity 

And she is the low lake, drowsy and gentle. 
And good words spoken from the tongues of friends, 
And little songs that make the heart rise up. 
And calmness in the evening, and deep thoughts. 
Falling like dreams from the stars' solemn mouths. 
All these. 

They said she was unfaithful once. 
Or I remembered it — and so, for that, 
I lie here, I suppose. Yes, so they said. 
You see she is so troubled, looking down, 
Sorrowing deeply for my torments. I 
Of course; feel nothing while I see her — save 
That sometimes when I think the matter out. 
And what earth-people said of us, of her, 
It seems as if I must be, here, in heaven. 
And she — 

. . .Then I grow proud; and suddenly 
There comes a splatter of oil against my skin, 
Hurting this time. And I forget my pride : 
And my face writhes. 

Some day the little ladder 
Of white words that I build up, up, to her. 
May fetch me out. Meanwhile it isn't bad 

But what a sense of humor God must have I 

Stephen Vincent Benit. 
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THE CADENCED PROSE OF H. C. BUNNER. 
■IXTALTER PRICHARD EATON, in a delightful paper 
"' called a "Confession in Prose," which is contained in 
Atlantic Classics, a volume of conservative, and — would you 
believe it? — modern essays, laments the fact that America of 
late years has produced not a single noteworthy stylist. He 
yearns for more cadenced prose, in whidh rhythm and sense 
blend easily together to produce a doubly effective whole. That 
we have none of this is due, he says, to our editors' belief that 
"a conversational downrightness and sentence and paragraph 
brevity are the be-all and end-all of prose style." 

And were Mr. E^ton to apply his remarks only to the imme- 
diate present, I should be more inclined to agree with him, for 
in' contemporary periodic literature that is read — nay more, 
enjoyed — one must search diligently to find the Eldorado of 
cadenced prose. He will, however, stumble on it at rare inter- 
vals if he persists. The old school editorial writers of the 
Middle West use it to picture their boundless cornfields and 
the languor of summer skies ; and the Eastern modernist, bored 
perhaps by his own cleverness, employs it on a dull day to fill 
out a column. Simeon Strunsky's sketches of New York 
often convey more of the intrinsic atmosphere of Manhattan 
than mere correct grammar and rhetoric are responsible for. 
And Mr. Eaton himself, when he tells about the Bird Hou-ft 
Man, is not so prosey as to be prosaic. We are all acquainted 
with a handful of living writers, who, according to our ow.i 
individual ideas of rhythm at least, can and do write prose that 
singeth a quiet tune. 

But Mr. Eaton sees a cheerless expanse of "second-hand 
imitation^," dating from Poe's richly mournful paragraphs — 
ghost-like and ghoulish, but fascinating always under a green- 
shaded lamp, when the embers are softly turning to ashes 
Now, I do not mean to say Mr. Eaton has overlooked a writer 
— his judgment, obviously, is better than mine — yet H. C. 
Bunner's prose writings have a spontaneous song about them, 
an unstudied sug^stiveness of rhythm, that, in my humble 
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judgment, can set the echoes ringing in Mr, Eaton's vacant 
temples. 

Bunner, moreover, did write for the magazines. Editors in 
the '90's were not so insistent in their demands for that now 
too familiar, and at times wearisome, trade-mark of "punch." 
They liked the gentle, the idyllic, the stuff whidi transported 
readers to sweet-smelling meadows of quaint and cheering 
charm, rather than to an asylum of intellectual frenzy, or to 
the corner drug store for something to make them sleep. And 
to be charming is infinitely harder than to be exciting. Charm 
also has something more vibrant, more alive than any amount 
of cleverness or smartness. In creating it, a writer uses all 
his intellect, but he sinks it deeply in those subtle touches of 
sympathy and understanding, which are smothered or choked 
in writings that pass the editors by virtue of their appeal to 
the intellect or to the scenarioed emotions. 

H. C. Bunner's prose writings are, for the most part, charm- 
ing, and I use the word reverently. When melody is an asset, 
we find an air, suited admirably to the picture tliat is ever there 
before us on the page, which, at first blush, seemed mere ink 
and paper. Ink and paper, indeed ! Listen : 

"It V 



"In Houston Street, the dampness and heaviness and the lifeless 
fall of the snow flakes, were enough to depress the spirits of even 
the children. . . . Beer saloons and groceries kept the street «wake 
with patches of light; but the weight of the dull, damp weather 
was over everything." 

But inside the Brasserie — 

"... The table-tops shone like century-polished mahogany, the 
lusty, friendly fire glowed through the red eyes of the great stove, 
the sand on the floor w-as crystal bright, and bright were Madame 
Pigaulf s black eyes. ..." 

Here are adjectives in profusion, used not merely to give us 
a picture : Bunner's adjectives always do that, if nothing else. 
But they do more. By their very sound they suffuse either 
that deadness of a moist, cold silence of snow that is turning 
to rain, or they sparkle and radiate with the cheer of indoors. 
And isn't the contrast somewhat like that between a dirge and 
a ditty ? 
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The weather, however, is a subject which constant and make- 
shift usage has marred. We involuntarily suspect writers of 
describing it just to get a start, much as even the most gushing 
conversationalist does before he, or usually she, soars into more 
lofty discourse. We take no pains to talk precisely about the 
weatlier, but Bunner is never careless. He intensifies his pic- 
tures by settings that are rarely composed of so many random 
dabs of color. He links very real personalities with the at- 
tending atmospheric conditions. A smiling summer Sunday 
calls forth his sympathy for the little fellow in the country 
church : 

"... where the wind shook the leaves about the open case- 
ments, the birds twittered outside, all through service and sermon, 
while the old pastor's sonorous cadences fell on the unheeding ears 
of a yellow-haired boy, sitting in the front pew, his restless legs 
swinging half a foot above the floor, his whole boy's soul yearning 
to be out in the fields and the fresh air, angrily resenting the neces- 
sity of wasting a morning of simshine and clear sky." 

Where, Mr. Eaton, is the "conversational downrightness" in 
this? And surely there is just a suggestion of simple melody 
in "the fields and the fresh air," 

Bunner loves children and gardens, and from his writings 
one could almost assemble a Child's Garden of Prose. His city 
children are at times of a type such as one instinctively associ- 
ates with settlement work and child-labor legislation, or, rather, 
lack of it, and then his prose is bleak and without warmth. 
But in the following there is sunlight : 

"In front of the grocery is a box with a sloping top, on which 
are little bins for vegetables. In front of this box, again, on days 
when it is not raining or snowing, a little girl of five or six comes 
out of the (trocery and sets a little red chair. Then she brings out 
a smaller girl yet, who may be two or three, a plump and puggy 
little thing; and down in the red chair big sister plunks little sister. 
. . . She hammers on big sister's face with her fat little hands. 
and with such skill and force does she direct the blows that b^ 
sister has to wipe her streaming eyes. . . . Then big sister wipes 
little sister's nose and goes hack into the shop," 

He would be unduly phlegmatic who could not read some 
scansion into "a plump and puggy little thing" whcwn "big 
sister plunks" in the red chair. 

It is difficult to write humor melodiously — somewhat of an 
achievement in fact, to write it successfiil at all. Banner's 
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humor, unfortunately, does not sing, yet its gentleness soothes 
as well as amuses. It is done in a style that puts to shame many 
of our everyday attempts at the comic. One seldom reads, 
even in Life, anything like — 

"If you put it that a man habitually spends his eveuin^s in a 
beer-shop, it does not sound well. It not only suggests orgies and 
deep potations, but it is low. One thinks of Robert Burns, of the 
police reports, of neglected wives waiting at home, of brawli and 
drunkenness and of a cheap grade of tobacco." 

But I am wandering far from my subject and I am over- 
quoting. You will have to take my word for it that Bunner 
is a humorist, who is too diservant to be forced to manufacture 
his humor. He sees it in the life about him and selects not 
that which is nearest at hand, but that which is truest to these 
natures of ours. 

I set out to prove that Bunner wrote cadenced prose, but so 
far I have perhaps failed even to give an idea of what such 
literary composition really is. Were I not afraid of being 
accused of supporting the new school of unfettered poetry, I 
might give something from the more sonorous prose o^ the 
vers librists as an example. This, however, from Bunner's 
"Story of a Path" should make my meaning clear : 

"Life, death, wedlock. 
The lingering of lovers, 
The waywardness of childish feet, 
The tread of weary toil, 
The slow, swaying walk of the mother, 
With her babe in her arms, 
The measured steps of the bearer of the dead. 
The light march of youth 
And strength and health — 
All, all have helped 

To beat out the strange, wandering ^ne 
Of the old path. 
And to me, 

Who love to find and to tread its turns, 
The current of tiieir human life 
Flows still along its course. 
In the dim spaces under the trees. 
Or out where the sunshine and the wind 
Are at play 
Upon the broad, bright meadows." 

The arrar^ement of lines is mine, but the pro^e is Bunner's, 
and, Mr. Eaton, it is cadenced. 

G. M. Murray. 
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DOWN THE MOUNTAIN. 



It was much later than we thought. 

And so I took the padc and sought 

The trail by moonlight, 

Which slid through the pines and tamaracks 

And daubed two slanting shadows at, our backs. 

Once I bent 

A limb to let you pass — 

It was quite old and snapped in two — 

The sharp sound in the stillness startled you 

And you looked up at me, 

Leaving me breathless. 

On we went 

A mile down the mountain to the lake. 

Speaking but little, save to mock the hoot owls 

Calling woefully. 

And every time we came 

Upon a mossy log across the path, 

I took your hand, 

Needlessly perhaps. 

But the last timfc I pressed it, before I let it go. 

You said some trivial little thing 

To make me think it passed unnoticed. 

Soon we saw the lake, 

A filagree of silver through the trees — 

And later our canoe, drawn high upon the rocks. 

You took the lead 

And nearly stumbled on a stone. 

You stopped and turned your head 

And threw a little laugh across your shoulder to me. 

Then I knew 

That you must love me some day, 

— As you do. 

Philip I. Q. Barry. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART. 

"Art was bom in parochialism, and cosmopoUtanism has killed it." 

THUS, in a current magazine {Atlantic, August, 1916), does 
Mr. George Moore dispose of the future of painting, of 
sculpture, of literature, even of music. That art springs from 
imitation of nature; that man parochially imitated and was 
artistic ; that cosmopolitan man imitates other men rather than 
nature, and is inartistic : these are the rickety steps in the Eng- 
lish writer's logical staircase. A little thought should convince 
one that it leads nowhere, that it has, indeed, no base ; it soon 
appears to one as a sort of anomalous escalade, wandering 
crazily about, functioning only as a means of progress to the 
mind of its carpenter. 

The platitude from which Mr. Moore's argument takes its 
departure escapes by its vagueness the critical judgment which 
it ought to receive. To say that art "springs from" imitation 
of nature is not to suggest how far it has sprung. And to 
how many minds is the concept "nature" the same? Mr. 
Moore evidently means nature in her visible forms — rocks, 
trees, and streams, mountains and the sea, cattle and human 
beings (as animals). He Seems to limit art to an imitation of 
these forms, a selective imitation of course, and in literature, 
through the crude symbolism of picture-writing and onqma- 
topoeia to the modern language, an indirect imitation. Mr. 
Moore would debar ideas from the domain of art. Abstrac- 
tions as such cannot sensually be expressed. Notwithstanding 
that to many the exclusion of the idea would imply the elimina- 
tion of idealism also in art, since the ideal is obviously "recog- 
nition of the thought" and not necessarily manifest in natural 
forms, let us, for the time, admit the premise. 

The next statement of Mr. Moore, that man imitates best in 
direct proportion to his isolation, must be qualified. An exact 
application of such a law would mean that the golden age of 
art would have been coexistent with the paleothic age of man, 
when our less gregarious ancestors carved miniatures of mam- 
moths with something more than impressionistic fidelity upon 
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ttie tusks of their pachydennous subjects, Mr, Moore has 
modified this absurdity by insistitig that it does no hurt if man 
imitates his neighbors, because he then develops a national art. 
Thus, instead of dwelling absolutely apart, men lived in tribes 
and clans, so closely knit that their imitative efforts were simi- 
lar. Gredc art comes pat as the glorious illustration, fortified 
by honorable mention of every national school down to our own 
day. Now, Mr. Moore complains, these neighborhood lines 
have been erased tlirough facility of transportation. National 
art is made an international pretense — a sham art, composed of 
imitations, not of nature, but of each nation's replica of nature. 
Intercommunication has come so rapidly as to render the 
twentieth century barren after a remarkably fertile moiety of 
the nineteenth, Man has suddenly become so cosmopolitan as 
to lose his national taste; real art — so goes the Moore hy- 
pothesis — is "lost in a false universalism." 

It is evident that if imitation of a few neighbors is good, 
while imitation of many is bad, there must be an exact number 
of neighbors which may be set as a standard, as a quota under 
which association will produce good art, above which art will 
decay. "But," we imagine Mr. Moore saying, "it isn't the 
numbers that are vicious, it's the change in relationship. If 
the man feels as a neighbor towards the many, art will thrive. 
They will imitate nationally." To which the obvious retort is 
that the cosmopolitanism towards which we are tending is just 
such a larger communism, such a super-nationality. There 
seems no reason to suppose that our new conception of the 
neighborhood must do away with the imitation of nature. If 
all mankind took to imitation, not of natural forms, but of 
mankind's previous imitations, and if those imitations were 
the epitomes of national art, it follows that the world art would 
be an intensive extension of that national art which proved 
most attractive to most men. Such a development, could it 
take place, miglit lead us a long way from nature, might end 
progress in art as effectively as did the prohibition of fidelity 
to form in ancient Egypt. Mr. Moore fears such a result. 

But why such a vicious circle of imitation should arise, Mr, 
Moore does not adequately explain. Why did not the Greeks 
develop such an apish tradition? Why is not the history of 
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art the tale of a thousand such imitative schools? Is there 
reason to suppose that a larger nation means a narrower intel- 
lect, less originality? On the contrary, the thesis might be 
propounded that art has progressed because of communication, 
not in spite of it. The provincial school has constantly assimi' 
lated the excellencies of method and treatment of other sclhools, 
giving in return its mite to the general store of craft knowledge. 
If cosmopolitanism creates a pooling of conceptions of method, 
a museum of national-art figures, the first results of a blending 
may seem monstrous, but through them will come the greater 
synthesis, the higher art. 

By the use of the term "higher art," we commit ourselves — 
and advisedly — to the popular contention that the increasing 
rai^e of ideas, the widening of concepts, means progress. In 
no other way may an orderly process be wrung out of incessant 
change. The higher art means the popular ideal of higher art, 
nothing more. Mr, Moore would object, saying that art is 
absolute, resting upon adherence to nature. The objection is 
invalid. Art may indeed be absolute, but the concept "nature" 
is not Fidelity to the prevailing conception of nature is all 
that criticism has ever asked of the artist. The old art, the 
parochial art, looked upon nature as does Mr. Moore — as a 
beautiful form seen through various moods. The new art 
looks upon nature as more than that: the form matters less, 
the mood more. 

The concept "nature," in other words, is widening. It now 
includes mental processes, emotional reactions as well as the 
objective media which produce mood and stimulate thoi^ht to 
idealism. We 'have added "human" nature to the old idea. 
Mr. Moore tries to deny this, but he cannot. His objection is 
not really to the presence of human nature, of subjective per- 
sonality as well as the objective details of the picture, else he 
must appraise the photograph as the highest art. But he him- 
self says, "Art cannot be a mechanism, because a mechanism 
cannot read man's own feeling into nature." Precisely; and 
all that art is doing is responding to the greater demand for 
"man's own feeling in nature." Mr. Moore objects to the 
widening because it is becoming hard for the old school to 
follow the new interpretation. 
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llie success of parochial art was due to the fact that men 
felt alike in the presence of nature ; they had a greatest com- 
mon denominator of emotion. The Greeks responded to a 
beauty of form, animalistic, graceful, unprofound. Those of 
the Middle Ages, when they responded to anything in real as 
dtstii^fuished from abstract nature, reacted to the human mani- 
festations of the divine in life, to pious, austere, saintly faces. 
They of the Renaissance, as Pater has beautifully explained, 
embodied their conception of nature in Mona Lisa, the beauty 
of whom is neither form alone, nor mystic reverence, is not 
merely the witchery of sinning sophistication, not the Lesbian 
beauty of sensuousncss, but a cumulative beauty, representative 
of that assimilative age. Lady Lisa is nature, but a form of 
nature not to be understood by anything less than her age. 
Set her beside the marble goddesses of Greece, "and how would 
they be troubled" by this new, weird beauty. The Greek could 
not have reacted to tier as did the quatrocenHsto, as does civil- 
ization to-day. Is not the fact that Mr. Moore can appreciate 
foreign schools of art a proof of his own cosmopolitan ten- 
dencies? The greatest common denominator of emotion in 
men is becoming greater; the denominators of nations are 
merging. 

Mr, Moore feels that too great isolation is not necessary, is 
not advisable. He admits that all great art is derivative; the 
seeds of Grecian art came irom Karnak and Thebes. But he 
objects to a rapid transplantation. While repudiating Whist- 
ler's assertion that "Art happens," Mr. Moore would deny a 
broad popular basis of art It is not individual inspiration 
wliich produces it; neither is it due to a common emotional 
capacity in mankind ; it results from the "inward vision" of a 
family, a school, a nation — never of a world. In the face of 
such a theory, it is futile to point out the expansive propensity 
of the culture circle, the apostolic zeal with which the art- 
gospel has always been disseminated. To him, the missionary 
and the convert are alike subversive of true art It is equally 
futile to query how, if natinoal schools are alone supremely 
artistic, there can be any common culture, any appreciation of 
French art, let us say, by an Englishman. 
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Mr. Moore is here placed before a perplexing dilemma. He 
has predicated 'his theory upon nature ; he has denied the place 
of ideas in art With idealism abstracted, nature is absolutely 
a thing of the senses, a thing reasonably alike to all men. If 
that is true, why is cosmopolitan art impossible? Are the 
sensual differences in the anatomical structures of Chinese and 
Americans such as to prohibit common emotional experience 
in the presence of Niagara? That is absurd. Such {rfiysical 
differences there probably are ; but they are themselves conse- 
quents as well as causes, the results of long centuries of ideas. 
It is the mental background that determines a man's reaction 
to nature; it is the unseen, the "felt," that makes the difference 
between Constable's trees and those of Corot, If Mr. Moore 
denies the function of ideation in art, he gives a good reason 
upon which to prophesy an international art. If he admits the 
province of idealism, of culture, in determining qualities of , 
emotion, he pleads on behalf of the new art, on behalf of 
cubists and post-impressionists, who seek "to imitate, not 
nature, but ideas," They, as a class, liave obviously only 
changed the relative proportions of sensuality and ideality in 
painting. 

The inference ought now to be clear as to what is the sun 
which shall dispel Mr. Moore's Gotterd'dmmerung, turning twi- 
light into dawn. As the reviewer in the Atlantic suggests, 
Mr. Moore is doubtlessly a rebel against the new because 'he has 
lived copiously in the old. His protest is the analogue of that 
of Scott's old guides, who would point to the "Douglas cast" 



or of that of Blake, who reproached the Muses ; ^ 

"Saw hav« you left the ancient love 
That bards o£ old enjoy'd in you ! 
The languid strings do scarcely move. 
The sound is forced, the notes are few." 

We can answer with perfect propriety in the words of Goethe's 
Pylades : 

"It sounds so lovely what our fathers did, 

When in the silent evening shade reclined. 

We drink it in with music's mehing tones. 

And what we do, is as it was to them 

Toilsome and incomplete." 
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The modern world is always "flat and jejune" to itself, and 
even more so to the passing generation, now about to be retired. 
But there is more than disgruntled age behind Mr. Moore's 
rebellion. He believes, with the old schools, that ideas and 
nature are antithetic, or at least, distinct. He would clearly 
differentiate the mental and physical. He would say, with 
Lewes, "It is quite true that modern art demands a large ad- 
mixture of reflection; but the predominance of the reflective 
tendency is a sign of decay," We of to-day cannot so believe. 
Psychological and physiological phenomena are so interrelated 
as to be separable only by the rtietorician's scalpel; life itself 
cannot divide them. The mental and the emotional have for 
the modem artist blended, and if "the admixture of Reflection" 
in art is continually increasing, it is not because we have ceased 
to imitate nature, but because our conception of nature includes 
the mental as well as the physical component of emotion. 

As to the cosmopolitanism of art, we may indeed be at tiie 
entrance of a dark age, but not credibly an endless one. To 
all, it is daily becoming more apparent that the ebullition of 
blood in Europe may be a flux within which a great meta- 
morj/hosis is progressing. National lines are giving place, in 
all probability, to class lines; ethnocentric culture and ideals 
are being supplanted by an international idealism and culture. 
If in this welter pictorial art becomes for a time the product 
of license, a composite of many national schools ; if literature 
shocks ^e purist by its assimilation of foreign terms, by the 
decline and fall of italics ; if music is a babel of many tongues, 
and the drama a museum of exoticisms, we have at least the 
hope tfiat super-national cultural traditions in art are as pos- 
sible and as promising as national traditions have been prolific. 
Let the young world, perplexed by the appalling turmoil of 
warring peoples, find escape in art and science, which, as Goethe 
said, "belong to the world at large," and before which "vani'sh 
all the limits of nationality.'" 

/. M. Nolle. 
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THE UNATTAINABLE. 

It seems to me that every butterfly 

Brighter and braver than its duller mates 
Flies glinting up and up, then, lighting, waits 

Till my fooled hand has missed it, flying by. 

The rarest flowers grow deepest in the brush, 
The rarest sunsets paint the strangest skies. 
Under the largest thorn the queen rose lies, 

Deepest in woodland trills the hermit thrush. 

Perchance I see a fairy in the nig-ht 

Under a cool closed bud — the wanton moon 
Just as I stoop to capture — flees, too soon 

And with her goes the naughty little sprite. 

Where are the fairest flowers that bloom to-day, 
Tell me, O wind, where sings the sweetest bird. 
That your swift-passing, world-wise ears have heard, ' 

And where are the thoughts that pass and never stay ? 
/. C. Farrar. 
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I love to see a bough across the moon 

When, like a scarlet lantern of Japan 
Low in the east it hangs 

Pendant, obscured, and dim. 

The heavens seem to be a lacquered disk. 
The stars the golden powder of tile art, 

And bordering fireflies whisk 
Or in the silver dart 

A moment brief for earth and heaven to meet, 
One fr^le limb against the mighty moon, 

The kiss is swift and sweet. 
The rapture vanished soon. 

Williom DoitgUu. 

It happened in a cafe in Montmartre, I say this because 

QUI SAITT ' '^ ^^ sa,w^ me the trouble of working up an 
OJt "atmosphere." Those magic words have in- 

THE ESCAPE stantly presented to your mind the picture which, 
without them, I might labor for paragraphs and not achieve. 
Having thus set our stage adequately in a few words, let me 
introduce our Hero. 

He sat at a tiny table in a far comer of the room, sipping beer 
slowly and watching the antics of the merrymaking crowd with 
a hint of scornful amusement in his dark eyes. He was a for- 
eigner evidently; English or American by his dress — stiff collar, 
clean shirt, trousers pressed with the crease in front. The crowd 
paid little attention to him. This he repaid by the closest ob- 
servation. Was he lookii^ for some one? Qui sait? (It is 
here that we get the title for our story.) 

Just then the clock struck twelve. It didn't really strike twelve. 
It was a Swiss clock and a chamois appeared on a little balcony 
and sang several bars of the Marseillaise, which amounts to 
quite the same thing, of course. At that moment the curtains in 
front of the little door in the far end of the room parted and 
Velvette appeared. She was clad in — but really, this is Mont- 
martre, you know. Let us pass hastily over her costume and 
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describe her eyes. Ah, but here we attempt the impossible. 
Poets have failed miserably and artists gone mad in the attempt. 
Such eyes! "The animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages, the — ", that je ne sais rien ex- 
pression, you know. 

For a moment she paused. The laughter, the chatter, the 
noise of drinking had ceased. All eyes were turned toward her. 
Quickly she glanced over the little crowd of revellers. Whom 
could she trust? She must escape, she must, she must'. But 
with whom? For it is so lonesome escaping by one's self when 
one has no money. Besides, what does one do when one escapes? 
Poor Velvette! She had never escaped before. 

Aht The Stranger! She saw him. Her quick intuition told 
her he could be trusted — he was not an artist. But first she must 
dance. She must amUse the canaille here. It was expected. 

Velvette danced 

In the applause that followed she slipped quickly through the 
crowd and hastened to the table where the Stranger sat.- She 
sank into a chair and leaned confidentially across the table. 

"I have killed the manager!" she whispered. 

"The hell you — !" 

"An American," thought Velvette. (If he were an English- 
man she knew he would have remarked, "Oh, I say!") This 
simplified matters. 

She shrugged her shoulders. "He was a chien, a p^," she 

said. "I could stand it no longer..,. I stabbed him in the 

heart, I think it was quite dark " 

Her childish naivete fascinated him, 

"You must escape!" he decided quickly. ("An adventure!" 
he thought to himself.) 

"Yes, but where?" she demanded. 

"Sh! Not so loud. In five minutes I will have a fiacre" he 
murmured, "Er — put something on and wait for me — at the 
family entrance . . . . " 

Velvette was prompt. In five minutes she stood in die dimly 
lighted little side street. A hand was laid upon her arm. 
"Come !" said the voice of her rescuer. Just around the comer 
waited the fiacre 
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Now they were bumping over the cobbled streets, Eonic 
seconds passed with every bump, Velvette seemed lost in medi- 
tation. Suddenly an idea struck her. 

"Oh \" she cried. "But we have left him behind !" 

"Heavens ! Naturally — " 

"Ah, Eetise! Betise! Stupid, cruel, inhumaji — how could I 
have forgotten?" 

"Forgotten what?" 

"My child t Oh, how could I ? Ah, monsieur, what must you 
think of me ?" 

"Your child!" he gasped. 

"Certainly, my child! Mon enfant! We must go back. We 
must go back and get him !" 

"But you cannot go back. You will be discovered !" 

"Discovery ? Death, perhaps ? Bah ! What is that to a 
mother's love?" 

Fortunately they had gone but three blocks, so perhaps there 
was time and their flight might be still undiscovered. They de- 
cided to walk in order to arrive more quickly. Down the tiny 
side street they hastened. They reached the little door from 
which Velvette had departed with such a joyous heart but a few 
moments before. Here they paused. From within came the 
confused noise of many people speaking French rapidly and ex- 
citedly. Then above it all an angry voice shouted. 

"Where is she? Where has she gone? Mon Dieu! Did no 
one see her? Where is she, I say?" 

Velvette paled. 

"Ah, it is he !" she hissed. "In the dark I must have missed 
him — in the dark — " 

"Come, then !" he urged. "It is not yet too late. There is still 
time! You cannot go back. Fly with me! I will make you 
happy. I love you !" 

For an instant she gazed into his eyes. 

"No," she said, and in her voice was infinite weariness, "no, 
it cannot be. I must go back. But do not fear. It will be alt 
right. Many times before have I tried, but always I have failed. 
This time it was the dark — and yet I thought — ah, well! Some 
day I shall succeed 1 Qm sait? He is my husband !" 

The door closed. She was gone. 
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And the darkness of the Parisian night brooded again over the 
Bois du Boulogne and the Champs Elysees. 

1 Chester A. Posey. 

DINNER IN A QUICK LUNCB BOOM. 

Soup should be heralded with a mellow horn, 
Blowing clear notes of gold against the stars ; 
Strange entries with a jangle of glass bars 
Fantastically alive with subtle scorn; 
Flah, by a plopping, gurgling rush of waters, 
Clear, vibrant waters, beautifully austere; 
Roasi with a thunder of drums to Stun the ear, 
A screaming fife, a voice from ancient slaughters! 

Over the salad let the woodwinds moan ; 
Then the green silen 
Dessert, a balaika, s 



Cofiee, a slow, low singing no passion stresses; 

Such are my Noughts as — clang I crash I bang I— I brood 

And gorge the sticky mess these fools call toodl 

Stephen Vincent Benit. 
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Spmbg 1916. 



Baseball Scores. 


Yale, S 


Princeton, 2. 


Yale, S 


Princeton, 7. 


Yale, 


Princeton, 1. 


Yale, 2 


Harvard, 4. 


Yale, 1 


Hanrard, 4. 



The University Crew 

Was defeated at New London, June 23rd, by the Harvard Uni- 
versity crew. The winners established a new record for the four- 
mile course, 20:02, The former record of 20:10 was made by' 
the Yale crew of 1888. 



RuFUS Hodges Clapp, 1917. 
Died June 29th. 



Fall 1916. 
Football Scores. 
Yale, 25 ; Carnegie Tech., 0. 
Yale, 61 ; University of Virginia, 3. 
Yale, 12; Lehigh, 0. 

Junior Fraternity Elections. 

Zeta Pjj— Kenneth Leeds Hohnes-Brown, 1917; Frank Ray- 
mond Smith, 1917. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

One whole perfectly ^ood fall afternoon have we spent reading manu- 
scripts. Yes, "Manuscripts," a word as profane as Tobyhanna and Hell 
and other censured expletives. What makes us angry is that most of yoa 
are writing these "Manuscripts" widi the sole purpose in view of being 
able to do just what we have done. Come on in. Take the job. We 
assure you, you may have it for the asking. 

If only tome of you had found a sense of humor during the summer 
instead of "soul mates" and mistresses "with breasts like stars." Do»'t 
you see the funny side of falling in love? No. I suppose not. Those 
must be terrible, thrilling experiences that occur under the "star dust skies" 
of a summer night 

Anodier lover writes — 



Oh. why -didn't you leave her there, and not bring her into the Lit. office ? 
Don't mind us, though, youn " 
aforesaid Tobyhanna "spoiled o 



Don't mind us, though, young Romeos. We are just envious because 
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Getting Into Harvard's Wool 

Alto into Princeton's Wool, and K-own's Wo<d. Thi» 
is the hope and expectation of Yate for Novemb^. 

¥<x ComftMTt and Convenience in watching this iwocesSt 
thwe will be i^enty <^ YtcuA required on die Yale 
side of die Gri£ron. 

It is none too early to get your Steamo- Rugs — Angnv 
Sweaters — Shako- Sweatm — UUters — Fur Coats 
— ^Waim Gloves — ^Woolen Hosiery — ^Wintw Un- 
do^vear — Automobile Accessories — ansrthing and 
eToTthing i<x CtHnf mt in connection with OutdotMr 
Spmt. 

CHASE & COMPANY 

Men's Qodiiers — Shirtmakov — Outfitters 

Oppoiite Vauderbilt Hall 



The Brick Row Print&Book Shop 

104 High Street New Haven, Conn. 

(Hezt to the Co-op.) 

Sncceufnl book hantinK daring the aimimer has leavlted 
In pravfding a large stock of excellent books is all clasBes 
of llteratnie. 

The ample aheWei show a wide range of books of interest 
Onr customers are invited to examine these at their leisure. 
Comfortable chairs, good light, and couunodiouB qnaitera 
render the habit of Tiaiting "The Book Shop" an exceedingly 
pleasant one. 

Hew shipments are constant!)' being receired from the 



The Brick Row Print & Book Shop 

E. BTSHB HACKETT. 

Besldent manager. 
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]l The EU Boot Shop 



Men's Hand-Sewed Shoes 

OF CUSTOM QUALTTY, WITH 
READY-TaWEAR CONVENIENCE 

1004 Chapel Street 0pp. Odxsra HaD 

'nimTiiiniimnTmnimniTiniifiririf i 



*«> i i m i******»»*« ** e» nn ii *i* ******et t ii**e» 

I t The 

Roger Sherman i 
Studio 

'_ lOU CHAPEL STMECT (Formerly known ai the Weber Studio) 
' NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

1052 Chapel Street 
Opposite Yale Art School ; 

UNIVERSITY PORTRAITURE 

Elntire New Management '. 

♦♦»»♦»»»»»♦♦»»« »»ft»»«»».|.»«t»» ****************** 
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Established 1896 

Lan^rock 

8i 

Gamer 

Successors to 
LANGROCK & RESNIK 

Makers of 
College Clothes 



Elm and York Streets 
New Haven, Conn. 



New York Office 

S30 Broadway, St. Paul Bldg. 

Telephone S49S Cortlandt 



FACTORY 
SITES :: :: 

On Deep Water with 
Railroad Facilities 



World's Greatest Labor 
Market 

crossed by 

FOUR RAILROADS 

and iheir branches, sidings from 
which can be obtained: ' 

Pennsylvania R. R. 
Central R. R. of N. J. 

D.. L. &W. R.R. 

Erie Railroad 

Newark Bay and Passaic Kivet 
Channels up to the property 20 
fe«t at low tide. 

Properly suitable for any kind ot 
manufacturing or commercial en- 
terprise requiring tide water and 
railroad facilities. 



'Phone 
744_Cort 



31 Nassau St., 
N. Y. City 



Industrial Department. 
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CoUrarn'K |9ork Pbannacp 
We Wish to be Your Druggist 

R. T. HALL, Mbt. 
268 York St., cor. Elm New Haven, Conn. 

"5y Tie Way" 

John F. Fitzgerald 

HABERDASHER 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



We ire now located in our new quarters at 
92-94 College Street 

Opposite Hotel Taft XntTuce 

Karoba $e Slaraba 

TAILORS 

New Haven Connecticut 
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Chas. D. Barney & Co. 



INVESTMENT SECURITIES 



15 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 



Tbe Curtiss Studio 

1090 Chapel Street 



PORTRAITS FRAMES 

ART GOODS 
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